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865] — 4 
SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

« Perish ComMERCE” (continued from 
p. 85f.) Upon this subject several Jet- 
ters have been addressed to me, as will have 
been perceived by those who have read the 
four last numbers of the Register, the pre- 
sent included. Of these létters, “one, sign- 
ed Wroc,’ will be found at page 760; ano- 
ther, signed W.F.S. at page 853; and 
three in the present sheet, under the dif- 
ferent signaturés of A. B.andC. To ans- 
wer the arguments and objections of several 
writers at the same time, some of them na- 
turally using, 1 different words, the same 
arguments, must, as the reader will per- 
ceive, be, upon almost any subject, a work 
of no little difficulty, especially when it is 
considered, that; in their arrangement, 
scarcely any two will be’ found to have 
chosen the same order. Nevertheless, such 
is my opinion of the importance of the sub- 
ject, which I have assisted in bringing before 
the public, that I think it a duty which I 
owe to my readers, to endeavour to remove 
all the objections, which these several writ- 
ers have urged, and all the doubts which 
they have started, against what has been 
written by Mr. Spence and myself relating 
to the commerce of England, that is to say, 
its trading connections und intercourse with 





foreiun nations——These objections appear — 


to me to beall included under the following 
heads: that is to say, I. respecting the time, 
at which we have chosen to promulgate our 
opinions; If. respecting the invidious dis- 
tinctions said to have been ‘made by us be- 
tween persons employed in agriculture and 
persons employed in manufactures and 
commerce; III.’ respecting the relative im- 
portance, “or ‘value, of agriculture and 
manufactures; IV. respecting the basis of 
Mr. Spence’s doctrine, to wit, ‘that agricul- 
ture is the real and “only source of ail na-— 
tional wealth V. respecting the wealth 
pd the aoe derives frou wre ; 

fespectitg’ injury which would-at se 
to the ‘ation: = Bia ie el its’ ll 
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specting the effects upon the navy ; VIII. res 
pecting the necessity of luxury; IX. re- 
spscting the effects of commerce upon the 
civil and political liberties of England. —~ 
“* Here,” the reader will say, ‘* is a tablé 
** of contents to a folio volume ;" and, 

were I, indeed, gifted with the amplifying 
powers of Pitt or lord Wellesley, I+ should 
not despair of spinning ten folio volumes 
out of such materials, the only difficulty to 
be apprehended, in’ such case, being, where 
to look for readers of’ sufficient means to 
purchase my work (not having, like theny, 
a king's printer to resort to), “anid of suffi- 
cient leisure and patience to sift ‘the two 
grains of wheat from the bushel’ of ‘chaff. 
The Ist’ objection, that is'to say, re- 
specting ‘the time, at which we have chosen to 
promulgate ‘these opintons relative to com- 
merce, is oné which 1 should not have’ ex- 
pected to hear from me body; yet, B, ih 
the first paragraph of ‘his letter, says, that 
** to promulgate that Britain is irdepen-. 
“« dent of commerce, at this ‘time, wheh 
** our commerce is attacked by Bugnaparté, 

‘* must be of a pernicious tendency,”” He 
has not, indeed, made even an attempt to . 
provethis by any sort of argdmént'} and he has . 
totally overlooked, it'seems, that ‘Mr Spence 
had given at large his reasons, why’ such *a 
promulgation ‘must be greatly advantageous — 
I had added ‘other 
reasons to those of Mr. Spence ; and, there- . 
fore, I was not alittle surprized to ste a - 
writer of some talent enter upon the dispute 
with a bare assertion o een to conclusions 
founded upon egies t, without even 
deighing est notice ment, As to the 
point itself, ‘ir must, I think, be pretty evi- 
dent to every man, that it catt “do no harm 
to promulgate dpinions, tending to conyitice - 
the enemy, if they have any effect at’ ‘all, 
that what he is doing ‘with im intention 6f 
doing usinjury, will not injure us; that), Af. 
he were to succeed in an ilating oar } 
Sipe ‘he sc hot. bate aad" wg 
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867] 
Jook upon such destruction as rviuous to our 
power ; will not his terms of peace be made 
accordingly ? Will he not treat with us as 
with a town besieged, which, sooner or 
Jater, mnust yield? Will not the peace be 
what the peace of Amiens was, a capitula- 
tion ? 
on still harder terms? But, if, on the con- 
trary, the enemy be convinced, or, if he 
find that we be convinced, that his war 
against our commerce, though it may pro- 
duce partial individual distress, will, in the 
end render our country more powerful 
against her enemies and more prosperous at 
home ; will he not be jnclined to listen to 
terms of peace such as a powerful nation 
hasarightto propose? Such as a nation 
that fears him not, and that has no reason to 
fear him, ought alone to submit to? ‘The 
French politicians say, that we derive from 
the East-Indies the means of subsidizing the 
kings and princes of Europe; that is to say, 
the means of carrying on war against France 
upon the Continent; and, they are not 
much to blame for saying so, seeing that we 
ourselves have taught them the creed. But, 
if Mr. Spence and I have proved, as I think 
we have, that we derive no national wealth 
from the East Indies; that our means of 
carrying on war, of granting subsidies, and 
the like, are all derived from our land and 
our labour ; then the French politicians will 
entertain no hope of conquering us by the 
destruction of our Indian domination; and 
‘we shall entertain no fear upon the subject. 
The East India Company, with their locust- 
like swarm of unfledged nabobs, may, in- 
deed, derive little consolation from the con- 
viction that England would be happier and 
more powerful without commerce than with 
it; but, it certainly will not be so with the 
nation at large, which must derive satisfac- 
tion at being convinced, that the means, by 
which the enemy is endeavouring to bring 
us tohis feet, will do us good instead of 


harm, will raise us instead of sinking us. ’ 


Kither our opinions will be adopted, or they 
will not. If the latter, then they, wil] do 
no harm, and the time of their promulga- 
tion is of no consequence: if the former, 
then, they will tend to abate the hopes, 
which our enemy entertains from his pre- 
sent attacks upon our commerce, and also to 
abate our fears upon thatscore ; and, there- 
fore, this time is better than any other, at 
whichto promulgate such opinions, This 
is so obviously true, that I cannot help 
thinking, that my correspondent B. whose 
letter will be found below, must have a 
feeling hereof a private nature; that, 
Tike the Mast India Company, he must per- 


And will it not be a capitulatioa up- | 
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(86d 
ceive, that, though the destruction of com- 
merce might be a good to the nation. it 
would infallibly be what he would think 
ruin to himself. As if he had said, “ What! 
** would you, at this time, when Buona- 
‘* parté is attacking our commerce ; would 
** you avail yourselves of this favourable 
‘* time, to convince the people that our pro: 
** fitable trade is injurious to them?” [ can. 
not say, that I much blame him. _ It is per- 
fectly natural for every man to think of him- 
self; but, being myself convinced of the 
truth of the opinions promulgated by me, it 
behoves me to point out the probable mo- 


‘tives which lead to the opposing of those 





opinions. The IInd. objection, namely, 
that we have drawn invidious distinctions be- 
tween persons.employed in ayriculture and 
those employed in manufactures and com- 
merce, is not founded in fact, My corres- 
pondent A, whose letter will be found be- 
low, says, ‘* you will not deny, that the la- 
‘* bourer of the plough and the loom are 
** brethren of the same family.” When 
have I said any thing, whence such a denial 
could be inferred?) When have I attempted 
to ascribe exclusive merit to persons employ- 
ed in agriculture ? When have I said, or in- 
sirusted, that persons employed in arts, ma- 
nufactures and commerce were less to be 
esteemed ? ‘There are, indeed, certain de- 
scriptions of men, who have grown out of 
commerce as weeds grow out of a rank soil, 
of whom 1 have spoken with every mark of 
disrespect ; but, this has been, because, from 
their public acts, it was manifest, that they 
were actuated by motives hostile to the 
happiness and honour of the country; and, 
in other cases, because their prosperity as ne- 
cessarily implied the decline and the ap 
proaching fall of the country, as the pros 
perity of the fox implies the destruction of 
the sheep. When I reflect, I cannot sty 
that, 1 blame the fox; but, I would get rid 
of him if I could; and, in the meanwhile, # 
is not reasonable to expect me to spesk 
him in those terms, wherein I speak of the 
sheep. Let us suppose two men, Tom and 
Dick, both in the same circumstances, and 
each having a son, Tom destines his © 
follow the plough, as his fathers bave doné 
before him; but, Dick, hearing that sl 
tunes are made in India, without carte, '2° 
bour, talents, or virtue of any sort, packs r 
his son to Bengal. Now, it is impossib’e 
for me not to speak of Tom with more ses 
pect than I do of Dick ; and, itis equally 
possible for me to like the son of Dick, ¥! 
all his wealth, half so well as 1 do the son the 
Tom; especially when I reflect, that bam 
latter, by his labour, or care, OF talents, 
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contributed towards the real wealth of the 
nation, While the former has been doing no- 
thing but enriching himself out of the la- 
bour of others, thoze others, too, being his 
own countrymen, and, amongst the rest the 
son of T'om, who, all the while, has perceiv- 
ed nothing of the operation, by which a part 
ot his earnings have been converted into 
parks and coaches for his old playmate-—— 
These distinctions I eannot help making. 
They are naturally made in the mind ot every 
man; and, if I am at all singular, in this 
respect, the singularity consists in this, that, 
while, from various causes, others do not 
utter their sentiments, I freely utter mine. 
Kut, never have I, upon any occasion, claim- 
ed exclusive merit for those who ar2 em- 
ployed in the cultivation of land, knowing, 
as | do, that they form not one fourth part 
of the nation, and knowing also, that their 
occupation is not Jess necessary than the oc- 
cupations of others; that the coat is as ne- 
cessary to me as the loaf, and that, once out 
of a state of mere nature, the weaver is as 
useful as the cultivator of the land.——As 
to Mr Spence, he has expressed himself very 
expliciily upon this point. ‘* Let it not be 
“ imagined,” says he, ‘* from any thing 
** which has been observed, that it is meant 
“to be inferred, that the character of a 
“* merchant, individually considered, is not 
“ as estimable and as honourable as of any 
“‘ other member of society, Though it is 
“« the farmer who brings into existence all 
‘““ wealth, and the land proprietor who dis- 
‘* penses the greatest share of it ; yet, as the 
“ views of both are private advantage, not 
“* the public good, neither the one nor the 
“ other, is on this score entitled to any me- 
‘rit. Self-interest is the impulse which 
‘‘ directs the industry of every branch of 
‘ the community, and, in general, honest 
‘* obedience to this guide, will most etfec- 
“ tually promote the advantage of society.” 
——Onue of my correspondents, remonstra- 
ted with me, some time ago, as with-a far- 
mer; it may, therefore, be of use to observe 
here, that [ am not one; that, in all. likeli- 
hood, I never shall be one; and, that, of 
course, [ am perfectly disinterested upon 
that score.———The II Lrd. objection, that is 
to say, respecting the relative importance of 
the value, in a national point of view, of 
agriculture and manufactures, seems to me to 
have originated in a- misconception of what 





has been said by myself, and by the author. 


from whom I have, in former articles upon 
this subject, so liberally quoted. My cor- 





Tespondent A. asks, in his. 4th paragraph: 
Will any rational inquirer say, that riches, 
~. §teatness, and happiness depead upon 











‘* agriculture only? Would agriculture have 
«* made such a place as Manchester ? Will 
** you again assert, that taxesare the fruit of 
** Jand and labour? Is there no fruit, or re- 
‘* venue, raised from the manufactare of 
** cotton?”” My correspondent B. says, in 
his 2d paragraph, that ‘‘ agriculture itself is 
‘* only a species of manufacture; that the 
‘* manufacture of the spade and the plough 
** must even precede agriculture; that no- 
** thing is more absurd, than to give one 
“* species of manufacture a preference be- 
** fore another; that it is evidently more 
‘* advantageous to society to employ part of 
*€ the people exclusively in manufactures,” 
In his 3d paragraph, he says, that ‘* tools 
** are as necessary to the husbandman as 
‘** bread to the smith.”’ In his 5th paragrapli 


| he says, ‘* that did we exercise every other 


‘« species of manufacture, the total loss of 
‘© agriculture would be of little conse- 
** quence.” This last proposition is so mon- 
strous, that I cannot bring myself to give ita 
serious answer; and, shall only bestow a re- 
mark or two upon the examples, quoted by 
B. of the Syrians, who lived in plenty upon 
a barren rock, and the Italians, who, if 
Smollet may be believed (which is not al- 
ways the case), were starving amidst fields, 
which, to produce plentiful crops, required 
merely to be scratched. B. need not haye 
gone to Tyre; he might have stopped at Gi- 
braltar, where, upon a rock of sand stone, 
the people live in great abundance and even 
luxury, through the medium of commeroe. 
But, is it commerce that creates what they 
live upon? No: it is the land and the labour 
of England. Some of their provisions go 
directly from England and Ireland in kind; 
others are brought from the states of Barba- 
ry, purchased there with the amount of 
goods made by persons who have lived upon 
food raised here; and, if these persons had 
been employed in raising food to send to 
Gibraltar, instead of making goods to send 
to Barbary, the only difference would have 
been, that we should have had here so many 
more agriculturalists and so many Jess manu- 
facturers, which, as the former would have 
been a more hale and stout sort of men than 
the latter, and also less exposed to those vi-. 
ces, which the congregating of men. never 
fails to produce, would have been a desirable 
thing, would have rendered the nation bet- 
ter and more powerful than it now is.—— 

Now, to take the other propositions ia their 

due order, when have I said, that all riches 

and greatness and happiness depend svlely 

upon agriculture ? Nowhere. [I have only 

said, that ‘agriculture is the only source of 

national wealth; and, I think, it is pretty 
































































§71] 
evident, that, if we had nothing to eat, we 
shonld soon have nothing else, in this world, 
at any rate.-——No, agriculture, lone, 
would not have made such a place as Man- 
chester; but, supposing such a place to be a 
national good (which, however, I deny), it 
could not have been made, unless people had 
first eoten. [do say ‘* again,”’ that taxes 
are the fruit of ‘the land and labour of the 
nation. But, did any one, except A, ima- 
gine, that I meant agricultural labour only ? 
I never said so; and, the coupling of the 
Jarid along With the labour as a source of re- 
venue arose from this circumstance, that the 
Jand, of itself, without any labour at all, pro- 





duces many things for the subsistence of . 


man.--—There certainly is fruit, or reve- 
nue, arising from the manufacture of cotton; 
but, this is answered inthe preceding sen- 
tence.—~—As to B's saying, that the manu- 
facture of the spade and the plough must 
precede agriculture, I may say, that the 
smith must eat, before he can make the 
spade and the plough. But, indeed, this is 
mere trifling; and I have given no provoca- 
tion for any of these rather petulant remarks; 
for, I have no where given a preference to 
one species of Jabour over another; nothing 
so absurd ever felf from my pen, as that a 
part of the people ought not to be exclusive- 
y employed in manufactures; nothing so 
intolerably foolish, as that tools and cloths 
and houses were not as necessary to the hus- 
bandman as bread to the smith and the wea- 
ver and the carpenter. Nothing was ever 
gaid by me, that could have been tortured 
into such a meaning. The object contended 
for by me, was, that we stood in 170 need of 
commerce; and, special care has always been 
taken to define what I mean by that word, 
namely, a trade with foreign nations; and, 
in order to make this position clear, it was 
necessary to show, that our resources were 
within ourselves, and, in order to do that, it 
was necessary to trace back every speties of 
wealth to this land, which we inhabit, and 
which will lose none of its qualities by the 
loss of commerce. But, B, after having 
insisted upon what nobody denied, that ma- 
nufactures and agriculture were necessary to 
each other, drops down upon us, all at once, 
with these propositions,.to wit: ‘* the rela- 
¢* tions between nations and individuals are 
** the same: the more extensive the ex- 
** change the greater the advantage.” I 
sheuld not deny the sequel, perhaps, if con- 
fined to individuals; but, I flatly deny the 
first. propojition, opposed to which, as con- 





nected with the previous undeniable asser- . 


tions of 'B, is every sentence and word, that 


i-have quoted trom Mr. Spence, and that I 
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myself have written upon the subject 
Therefore, previous to the inaking, in an- 


swer to us, of assertions like those last quo- 
ted, B. should have made an attempt, at 
least, to refute our doctrine, and which at. 
tempt he bas not made. The exchange be- 
tween individuals is absolutely necessary to 
their existence; for the farmer must have 
cloths and tools and buildings, or he ceases 
to farm, and to live. But, is there this ab. 
solute necessity with respect to wine, tobac- 
co, coffee, sugar, cotton, brandy, or any 
other thing, which we import? It is evident, 
that there is not; and, that, therefore, the 
relations between individuals and nations are 
not the same.——What B. says, in his 6th 
paragraph, except as far as relates to the na- 
vy, requires no answer, consisting, as it does, 
of mere assertions, nnsupported by any shew 
of argument, and which assertions, if out 
reasoning be sound, are, of course, errv- 
neous. Iam of opinion, that, greatly to di- 
minish our commerce, would give new life to 
useful industry and would cause manyto labour 
who now live in idleness; that it must tend 
to elevate agriculture and every species of 
useful manufacture ; and that it would exalt 
human nature itself, by banishing from 
amongst us a part, at least, of that effemina- 
cy, and of those corruptions, which now is- 
sue from the metropolis and other trading 
places, as from another Pandora’s box, to vi- 
tiate the country. These my opiiions, 1! 
unsupported by reasons, are full as gcod as 
B's assertions; but, [ have given my reasons, 
and of those reasons he has not attempted to 
show the erroneousness.—— We now come 
to the IVth objection, to wit; respecting 
the tasis of Mr. Spence's doctrine, that agri- 
culture is the real and on*y source of national 
wealth. This was attacked by my corre- 
spondent, Wroc, whose letter will be found 
in page, 760. He has been answered, as (0 
this point by my correspondent C, whose 
letter is contained in the present sheet, 
where, in the Ist and 2nd paragraph, I think, 
the reader will find quite enough to satis!y 
him upon this part of the stibject~—- 
Respecting the wealth which a nation derives 
from foreign commerce-——But C, who 
clearly enough perceives and shows, that, te 
the making of the coach to le used by the 
land-owner (See Mr. Spence, in He 
page 709), no creation of wealth would take 
place, yet imagines, and endeavours to Seat 
in his 3d, 4th, and 5th paragraphs, wae ' 
exported by C. (who supposes himsel ‘ 
merchant for the purpose), and se 3 

profit to him; in consequence of his bring" / 
back tea, sugar, and wine in exchange, 


creation of national wealth would take place. 
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$73] 
The case supposed is this. There isno coin 
nor any other representative of valuable things 
in the country. Allis done by barter, The 
Couchmaker makes a coach for the Land- 
awner, and receives 60 quarters of wheat for 
it. He barters another for 60 quarters to 
the Merchant, who sends it abroad and bar- 
ters it for SO quarters; and, bringing home 
the proceeds in wine (let us take only one 
article for the sake of clearness), is, of course, 
the richer for the operation. But, is this the 
case with the nation? Has its wealth been 
increased? C, the merchant, says, that it 
has; because there are clearly 20 quarters, 
in property of some sort, no matter what, 
lrought into the country, 10 of which he ex- 
pends, and 10 he has in clear profits to lay 
out upon objects of permanent national 
wealth, Observe, that it has required 
10 quarters to keep himself, family, ma- 
riners, and so forth; but, he has still 
his ten quarters in clear profit, and 
thus, he says, he has caused, by his 
mercantile transactions, an addition to the 
national wealth to that amount. But, 
has he not stopped rather too soon in his re- 
searches ? From whom does this profit come? 
Suppose he barters his wine with the Land- 
owner, does not the Landowner give him 
the profit? And, that which he gains does 
not the Landowner lose just the same as in 
the case of the Coachmaker and the Land- 
owner? Yes, just the same, with this ex- 
ception, that the Landowner gets from him 
a perishable, not to say pernicious com- 
modity, instead of a commodity, which, 
though not contributing much to national 
strength, is not nearly so perishable. 
But, says C., the merchant, I have clearly 
effected a creation of national wealth, be- 
cause the Landowner would have given 80 
quarters to any foreigner for the wine. Very 
well, but what would that foreigner do? 
Why, take awaya coach to the amount of 
80 quarters, leaving, in the former propor- 
tion, a profit of something more than 13 
quarters to the Coachmaker, and carrying 
the rest away. Well, then, says the mer- 
chant, those seventeen quarters, after keep- 
ing himself and family and paying his mer- 
cantile expences, will go to the making of 
houses and other objects of national wealth 
in his country, instead of remaining here, in 
my hands, to make an addition to the wealth 
of this. Yes, Sir, but what is sauce for the 
g00se is sauce for the gander, You would 
do the same with respect to his country. 
What one country got-the other would lose. 
That you and your brother merchant would 
gtow rich by. this traffic, that your profits, 
drawn from the Landowner, would put you 
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upon a level with him, enable you to vie 
with him, and even surpass him, in riches 
and, in time, with the aid of taxation, 
make you the owner of his estate, I allow. 
Whether this be a good or an evil shall 
hereafter be discussed; but, I think, it 
must be evident, that neither of you can, 
by any of your operations, produce, in a 
country, whose soil affords a sufficiency of 
subsistence, any addition to the national 
wealth, seeing that whatever you gain, the 
Landowner (to keep up the illustration we 
started with) must lose. ——B. says, in his 6th 
paragraph, that nations cannot now be power - 
ful without riches. I do not very well 
comprehend the object of this remark ; and, 
it appears to me to have been. useless, until 
it was shown, that our doctrine, respecting 
national wealth, was not sound. Nations 
never could be powerful without riches ; 
but, power is a relative quality; and we 
contend, that commerce does not add to our 
national riches. What great sums,” 
exclaims A. in his 4th paragraph, ‘* have 
** been raised from the market of America 
«© and Africa! And who will say, that the 
** foreign consumer does not contribute to 
“© our taxes.” I have shown, page 821 and 
822 of the present volume, that it is but a 
trifle comparatively speaking, that is raised, 
upon the whole, through the custom house, 
and that that is raised upon ourselves. To 
make this matter a little plainer, suppose 
woollen cloth to the amount of a hundred 
pounds, prime cost, to be exported to Ame- 
rica, and a return to be made in tobacco. 
The exporter gets, for his hundred pounds 
worth of cloth, as much tobacco as he sells 
in England for three hundred pounds; _ but, 
of this three hundred, one -bundred and 
eighty is paid at the custom house in duty. 
And do not we, who consume the tobacco 
pay, in the end, the whole of the three hun- 
dred pounds? This is a pretty way of ma- 
king foreigners contribute to our taxes! This 
is the way of ‘‘ raising taxes from the Ame- 
rican market,” and this answer will, I hope, 
serve for all the rest. But, A will say, per- 
baps, that he does not mean woollens, which 
are not taxed here, but cottons, which are 
taxed here, and which are exported, after 
they have paid the tax in England. This 
would be a very ingenious way of raising 
taxes upon foreigners; but, besides, that, if 
carried to any length, competition must very 
soon render it abortive, the exporter must 
bring back goods surpassing in amount the 
cottons exported, which goods are taxed at 
the custom-house; so that, in the end, we 





_ pay. all the taxes imposed, wpon the exported 


as well as the imported goods,——-The VI, 
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objection, which is suggested by W. F. S. in 
page 855, relates lo the throwing out of em- 
ployment, a great number of persons, who 
now find employment through the means of 
commerce. An answer to this objection 
will, I think, be found, in the preceding 
number of the Register, from page 835 to 
page 839 inclusive; and, Lam not without 
some hope, that, if W. I. S. had read those 
pages (indeed he could not, for they appear- 
ed in the same sheet with his excellent let- 
ter), he would have been nearly satisfied up- 
on this point. But, there ix ove error of his, 
which [am certain he will thank me for 
correcting, and the correcting of which will, 
I am disposed to think, remove all bis appre- 
hensions upon this score. He thinks it pro- 
bable, that the number of persons, thrown 
out of employment by a stoppage to all ex- 
port of manufactures, would be four or five 
millions, and that all these would be added 
to the_present Jamentable list of mendicants. 
Were this the case; were there any such 
probability, I should not, I hope, ever have 
uttered, with satisfaction, the words ‘* pe- 
rish commerce!” The fact is this, that of 
the 10,942,646 persons of which the popu- 
lation of Great Britain consists, there are on- 
ly 2,136,726, employed in trade, manufac- 
tures, and handicraft, including observe, not 
onlygthe actual workers, but their wives and 
children also. Now, then, go into any vil- 
lage or town, look about you, see how many 
ersons there are employed as smiths, car- 
penters, bricklayers, masons, tailors, shoe- 
makers, wheel-wrights, mill-wrights, and 
so forth; then deduct these, together with 
all the persons employed in trade for home 
consumption; do this, and you will find, that 
the population employed in manufactures for 
exportation is a mere trifle compared with 
the whole population, Observe, that all the 
rocers, all the linen and woollen drapers, all 
the shop keepers, in short of every descrip- 
tion are included. I could prove this from 
the returns given of twenty inland towns and 
villages that I am intimately acquainted 
with. The population of the village of Bot- 
ley, for instance, is stated at a total of 614, 
and the number of persons chiefly employed 
jn trade, manufactures and handicraft is stated 
at 420, when there is not one man, woman, 
or child employed in any thing relating to 
manuiactures, nor to foreign trade, except, 
perhaps, about a dozen men, who make, in 
the coppice-cutting season, hoops for the 
West Indies, there to be used in making su- 
rand rum casks. This is a streng instance 
to be sure; but, in looking at the returns of 
all the villages that I am well acquainted 
‘with, there are many persons put down un- 
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der the head above-mentioned, though in 
scarcely any one of these villages is there a 
single person whose employment arises 
from commerce, by which I always mean, 
trade with foreign nations. JI have made 
an average of ten villages and two towns 
of this description, and, I” find, that 
the numbers, thus returned, make a sixth 
part of their whole population. Snp- 
posing this to be the case all over the 
kingdom; and, I dare say it is, for it is the 
invariable custom to call shop-keepers trades. 
people, the fact will appear to be, that, out 
of a population of nearly eleven millions, 
there are not above 1,400,000, including the 
wives and children, employed in manufac. 
tures and merchandize ; subtract from these 
five sevenths, at least, employed in manu- 
facturing for home consumption, and there 
are, including merchants and their wives and 
children, 400,000 persons subsisting through 
the medium of commerce, instead of the 
four or five millions, supposed by W. F.S, 
so to be subsisting. Indeed, one has but to 
think for a moment to be convinced, that 
this must be the case; for, how numerousare 
our mutual wants; how vast this field of em- 
ployment amongst ourselves; and, what 
could beeome of goods if mi//ions were em- 
ployed in making them to be put into ships? 
How seldom, comparatively speaking, do 
we see a manufactory, if we travel through 
the whole of England? The truth is, that 
manufacturers, like merchants, congregate, 
those who congregate always appear the 
most numerous, while chose who estimate 
are too often, indeed almost always, guided 
by that appearance. We hear, too, of Sit 
Robert Peele with his thousands of spti- 
ners; of some other great manufacturer 
~with his thousands; then we are told ol 
Manchester and Birmingham; and theo, 
totally forgetting home consumption, We 
cry out, “such is the effect of commerce, 
«* and, if commerce go, ali these persons are 
‘* starved.” But, above all, we forget bow 
long it is before thousands amount to mil- 
lions, and how tifling every single descrip 
tion of persons is, compared to that mass 
which constitutes a nation.——Pitt, whose 
glory it was to extend our commerce, added 
more than 400,000 to the list of our pauper: 
bat, 1 cannot cooly look forward to such - 
addition ; and, I have endeavoured to shéw, 
in the pages above referred to, that there 
would not, upon a general scale, be 
considerable addition to the paupers, % x 
least, to the poor-rates. Commerce cap os 
go all at once. One branch would die 3 c 
time. Manufacturers would first Ts 
| increase; those who were but 10 their 
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ginning would turn from that employment 
to others ; others would open almost as soon 
as the old ones were closed; and remem- 
ber, that there are in the 400,000 more 
than 200,000 of children who have scarcely 
any employment, for all are included, down 
to the very cradle —Is this not, then, a bug- 
bear? And is it not painful to hear men of 
real talents, like W. F. S:, expressing 
alarm for the fate of a country like this at 
the prospect of a loss of her commerce! 
Let the hood-winked follower of the Pitts 
andthe Roses suck in the deception, that it 
is commerce which maintains our fleets and 
our armies and pays the interest upon the 
enormous debt which prodigality and corrup- 
tion have created; but, for the honour of 
human intellect, let not men of sound un- 
derstanding and minds independent partake 
in the degrading belief, when the fact may, 
by any one, be ascertained, that, as I have 
ence before stated, the barley of England, 
yields, in malt and in beer only, more, in 
the shape of taxes, to the national treasury, 
than all the commerce put together, and 
which commerce, were it annihilated, would, 


other channels, and that, too, unpolluted 
by the political corruptions now inseparable 
from them. The VIIth objection, to wit, 
respecling the injury which the country would 
sustain in the way of supporting is navy, 
has been anticipated, and, I think that my 
correspondents Aand Wroc will, by thistime, 
supposing them to have read the Jast number 
of the Register from p. 839 to {[p. 846 inclu- 
sive, be nearly at their ease upon this score, 
There is, however, an idea of Wroc, at the 
close of his letter (page 766), which I can- 
not refrain from noticing. Having laid it 
down as a maxim, that commerce is the 
nursery of the navy, he says, ‘‘ if I even 
‘‘ thought, that, abstractedly considered, 
“ manufactares and commerce were rather 
“ préudicial than of benefit to the country, 
“ still should I think it wise to cultivate ra- 
“ ther than check their growth, being firmly 
“* convinced, that our naval greatness is inse- 
‘** parable from our commerce, and, conse- 
‘* quently, that commerce is of vital impor- 
“* tanee to the country.” Ihave, at the pa- 
Ses referred to, shewn, that the supply of our 
navy does not at all depend upon that part of 





our mercantile marine which is employed in 
commerce, but, that our home trade, our coast- 
ing, and especially ourcoal trade is the nursery 
of seamen, not only for the navy, but, for the 
mercantile marinealso, which latter, together 
with the cenvoys and ships stationed for 
the sole purpose of protecting commerce, 
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cost the lives of many more seamen than are 
lost in the navy employed in the defence of 
the country or in attacking. the enemy. 
But, upon a supposition that our coasting 
trade be not a sutiicient nursery for the navy 
(a supposition which I make merely for the 
sake of the argument), and that commerce 
be prejudicial to the country, would it not 
be as well to nurse upseamen in ships em- 
ployed for that express and sole purpose? 
A merchant ship of 500 tons does not con- 
tain more than about 17 seamen; but, such 
a ship of the same size fitted out as a nursery 
ship would very nearly contain two hundred 
seamen, whom, observe, you would always 
have atcommand. It would surely be as 
well to employ one ship in doing nothing, 
as ten ships in doing mischief. I am 
not proposing any such scheme as this; but, 
if commerce be prejudicial in other respects, 
and this is the case supposed by Wroc, I say 
that this scheme would be much more rational 
than that of continuing commerce, Se 
wedded, however, are men to these opinions 
about commerce being the nursery of the 
navy, that my correspondent A, seems to 





as has been clearly proved, leave the present | think that even wars, when carried on for 


means flowing from it, to flow through | 


commerce, are a great blessing, because, 
as he supposes, they add to the strength of 
ournavy. ‘* Had commercial wars never 
** existed”, says he, in his 4th paragraph, 
“* we never should have had sucha navy as 
** we now. have.”’ To which he might have 
added, that we should not have had any o¢- 
casion for a navy one third part so large, 


_ At this moment all the ships employed upon 





the American station ; in the West Indies; 
in South America; in the East Indies; at 


| the Cape of Good Hope; at Gibraltar and 


in the whole of the Mediterranean ; together 
with all the ships employed as convoys, or in 
waiting for that purpose; all these are de- 
voted to commerce. They contribute not 
at all to the safety of the country ; they can- 
not be employed to attack the enemy; they 
are just so isuch of nationalexpence, with- 
out affording the nation any one benefit. If 
we had .no commerce, or but little, what 
nation, who was foolish enough to be greatly 
commercial, would be able to withstand us 
foramoment? Wemaintained the Dominion 
OK THE Sea when we had no commerce, and 
when our neighbours had much ; and why 
should wenot do the like again? The 
VII Ith objection relates to the necessity of 
luxury ; and W. F S&S. in page $50, ex- 
presses his persuasion, that luxury is, in 
great states, an indispensable law. That i¢ 
is so, there can be no doubt; for, when 





the land and labour has produced more food | 


than is necessary to the subsistence of those 
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who till the land, the superfluous food will na- 
turally and necessarily be used in feeding some 
of them in making things for convenience ; 
from convenience, the next step is neatness ; 
from neatness and ornament men proceed to 
what may be called luxury. But, we are 
not to reckon as luxuries all those things 
which are not absolutely necessary to the 
preservation of life and health. Castles and 
churches and large houses are not Juxuries, 
in the sense in which I use the word. Neither 
are fine horses and carriages. Neither are 
many other things which arise from the sur- 
plus food of the country. But, the evil of 
commerce, and of its inevitable accompany- 
jug financial operations, is that they as- 
semble men together in large bodies, and 
shut them up in a narrow compass, in 
which state their taste and manners 
become effeminate. To expend the 
surplus produce of the earth is necessa- 
ry; but, it does not follow, that it 
should be expended in effeminating luxu- 
ries. If, for instance, the two or three 
thousand quarters of corn, which have, this 
year, been eaten by the Italian singers and 
their retinue, had been eaten by men em- 





ployed in the digging of clay, in the making | 


of bricks, and in doing, in short, every thing 
appertaining to the making of buildings for 
the silly boobies who have been following 
those squeaking wretches from cathedral 
to cathedral, there would have been some- 
thing produced in return for the corn; we 


should have something to shew for it ; in- | 


stead of having to reflect, that it had been 
totally annihilated. The men employed in 
the buildings would have been better men ; 
and would have constituted part of the nation- 
al strength; whereas the singers and their 
crew are not only useless themselves, but 
spread about at large their contagious effemi- 
nacy.——This misapplication of the surplus 
produce of the country proceeds from com- 
merce ; from that intimate connection and 
almost intermixture with foreign nations, 
which our extended commerce has produced. 
and, above all, from the assembling of men 
together in large bodies, which never fails 
toenervate the mind and to produce an effe- 
misacy of tasteand manners, not. to mention 
the numerous vices, which now disgrace 
this country, in which, before the reign of 
commerce, they were scarcely known, or 
Known only to be abhorred, though they now 
excite no particular ablortence. In Londow 
and its vicinity there are, probably, half a 
million of persons, who are constantly em- 
ployed in nothing but the annihilation of 
the produce of the land; and, in place of 
producing any object of national wealth in 
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return for it, are themselves kept in such 
a state of effeminacy as to be of no more 
use in the way of national strength, than 
so many lap dogs. ‘ The surplus produce 
of the earth must be consumed, or it would 
cease to be raised ; but, the question i 
whether it be not better for the nation 
that it should be, consumed by men 
than that it should be consumed by lap-dogs ? 
whether men be not better than Jap-dogs as 
the population of a state ? whether the state 


Xy 


be not stronger, better able to defend itself 


and to attack its enemies, with half a milli- 
on of men than with half a million of Jap- 
dogs ? It is precisely in the same way, that 
a prodigality in the public expenditure ope- 
rates against anation. It creates idlers, [5 
creates annihilators of corn. 
produce of the land is taken from those who 
labour, and given to others to maintain them- 
selves without labour. If it were not so taken, 
it would go to the producing of something in 
its stead. ‘There would be more, or better 
cloth ; more, or better, houses ; and these 
would be more generally distributed ; while 
the growth of vice, which idleness always 
engenders and fosters, would be prevented. 
By thegripeof taxation, every grair ofthe sur- 
plus produce of the country is taken fromthe 
lowest class of those who labour ; they have 
the means of Lare existence left. Of course, 
their clothing and their dwellings become 
miserable, their food is bad. or in stinted 
quantity ; that surplus produce which should 
go to the making of an addition to their 
meal, and to the creating of things for their 
use, is annihilated by those who do nothing 
but eat.—Suppose a community. to consist 
of a farmer, four cottagers, a taylor, a shoe- 
maker, a smith, a carpenter, and a mason, 
and that the land produces enough food for 
them all and no more. Suppose this little 
community to be seized with a design to im'- 
tate their betters, and to keep a sinecure 
placeman, giving him the tenth of their 
produce, which they formerly gave to the 
shoe-maker. The consequence would be, 
that poor Crispin would die, and they would 
go barefooted, with the consolation of Te- 
flecting that they had. brought themselves 
into this state from the silly vanity of of 
ing an idle man. But, suppose the lan 

to yield enough food for all ten of them, 
and enough for two persons besides. They 
have this, then, besides what is absolutely ne- 
cessary to supply their wants. They cao spare 
one of their men from the field, and have, 





besides, food enough to keep him in some 
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al and permanent convenience and comfort 
in their dwellings ; or to make him a sine- 
cure placeman or a singer, in either of which 
capacities he would be a mere annihilator of 
corn, at the same time, that, in case of 
emergency, he would not be half so able to 
defeud the community. Suppose two of 
the cultivators become sinecure placemen, 
then you kill the carpenter or some one else, 
or, what is more likely, all the labouring 
part of the community, that is to say, all 
but the sinecare placemen, live more mi- 
serably, in dress, in dwellings, and in food. 
——his reasoning applied to tens, applies 
equally well to mi//ions, the causes and ef- 
fects being, in the latter case, only a little 
more dificult to trace; and, therefore, 
though luxury be an inevitable law (if we 
mean by that word the possession or enjoy- 
ment ef every thing beyond absolute neces- 
suries), the existence of that sort of luxury, 
which arises from a misapplication of the 
surplus produce of a country, isan evil that 
admits of an effectual remedy ; and, for 
the reasons, which I have before given, I 
am satistied, that, with us, a remedy would 
be found in a great diminution of commerce, 
which has been, and is, the main moral 
and political corruption, of a wasteful ex- 
penditure of the public money, and, of 
course, of that system of taxation which is 
without an example in the annals of Europe, 
and hardly surpassed ander the Aumils of 
‘Hindostan. ———The VII Ith ebjection, to 
wit, respecting the effects of commerce upon 
the civil and political liberties of England, | 
have not left myself room to answer, ina 
manner proportioned either to the impor- 
tance of the matter (to which my motto 
applies), or to the respect which | wish to 
show my correspondent, W. F. S. who so 
urgently requests me to give him a convincing 
answer as to this point, and which answer, 
shall, I flatter myself, be able to give him 
in my next. 

Russta. If the ‘‘ magnanimous Alex- 
** ander’ had not declared war against us, 
J should have been greatly surprised —We 
shall now see what these ‘* no-popery” men 
are made of. Will they resist the out-cries 
of commerce ? Or will they make peace upon 
any terms, rather than risk their places ? 
They are certainly in an “ unsatisfactory 
state,” I had almost madea vow, that I 
never would see St. Stephen’s again; but, 
curiosity will, I am afraid, take: me up to 
have one more look at them.——It_ will be 
Curions to hear them asserting, that we can 

















‘do very well without commerce ; for, to 


that thy must now come, or-they must ad- 
it the neeessity of peace, or, rather, of a 
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capitulation ; for, in this state of things, it 
cannot be a peace, in the usual sense of that 
word. But, it is no matter ; war or peace, 
we have now, before it is aver, to change 
our character; andthe choice lies between 
real freedom at home, or subjugation from 
abroad. ‘here will be a desperate struggle 
to prevent any change at all, but it must and 
will come. 

TytTues. In my next I will endeavour 
to give an answer to my correspondent, in 
page 851, upon this interesting subject, 
which answer, as well from respect to my 
correspondent as from my desire to see mains 
tained all the just rights of the church, I 
shall render as satisfactory. as I am able, ‘re- 
cretting, however, that the task had not 
tallen into more capable hands, 

Botley, 3 Dec. 1807. 


—— 





A. ON ‘‘ PERISH COMMERCE.” 

Sir, [. As | have for a long time ta- 
ken in your Register, which I have done for 
public information; and, as 1 conceive your 
reason for the publication is to inform every 
class of the community their political du- 
ties, and, what you consider to be for the 
public good; such a _ person as myself 
ought more particularly to benetit from its 
doctrines, since you mean to convey to the 
plainest understandings, public occurrences, 
public rights, and public reformation in the 
clearest and most convincing lights ——II, 
With this view of your patriotism, I venture 
to send you a letter, to ask, if your approba» 
tion of Mr. Spence’s commercial pamphlet 
be not ironical, and done merely to exercise 
the humour ane ‘‘fanny’’ way of writing, your 
peculiar genius has adopted in your political 
lucubrations.— What I know of Mr.Spence’s 
pamphlet is only from your quotation in 
your last Register, but the result stated, :pro- 
fessed to be highly approved by you, is, that 
‘* agriculture is the only source of wealth.” 
This position is attempted to be proved bya 
supposed state of society, wherein ‘the land- 
holder, the farmer, and the manufacturer, in 
bartering their property and labour for coi, 
exclude the necessity of the circulating mes 
diums of ‘gold, silver, or paper. ‘That our 
internal intercourse might be regulated .by 
this theory, no one will deny; but, wha 
will doubt, that our riches, greatness, and‘our 
happiness, would not be diminished by such 
adoption, confining it as i¢ must be, only to 
an internal intercourse ? Il]. But ifowe 








are under a necessity of having foreign cone 
nections as commercial ones, the visionary 
fabric of Mr. Spence leaves nota ‘‘ wreck” 
behind. I suppose Le will not deny our na- 
| vy ia, necessary for us, as a protecting bul. 
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wark, and from whence is its numerous 
stores to be furnished? Its cordage, sails, 
and timber? Will a country not wanting 
your grain or agricultural produce, take it in 
barter ? Or, must not commercial operations 
be adopted to procure those articles? Let 
commerce be extinguished and see from 
what source you will man your navy ; who 
ever doubted but the mercantile shipping 
was the nursery for your seamen? These are 
a few of the many questions to be answered 


before Mr. Spence can expect the rational 


world to be his disciples; and until he can 
find out substitutes for these things, every 
one must admit the mecesst/y of commerce. 
—IV. To continue, Will any rational inqui- 
rer, Mr. Cobbett, seriously say, that the 
** riches, greatness, and happiness” of a peo- 
ple depend upon agriculture on/y ? Would 
agriculture ever have brought forward such a 

ace as Manchester ? Even you, Mr.Cobbett, 

think will not again assert, that the taxes 
are the: fruit of land or labour. Is there no 
Jruit or revenue raised from the manufacture 
of cotton at Manchester, paid by the foreign 
consumer. What immense sums have been 
raised from the European, American, and 
African markets, from the manufactures of 
that single place alone! More instances are 
not necessary, but what article is there sent 
abroad that the foreign consumer does not 
contribute towards our revenue? If these be 
facts, the utility of commerce must be ad- 
mitted, as well as its necessity, unless a 
sweeping clause comes in in the shape of 
commercial wars, which has been urged to 
overbalance commercial benefits. Is there 
no good from commercial wars? Issuch a 
navy as we have, more than is necessary for 
our protection ?- Had commercial wars never 
existed, would the navy ever have arrived to 
its present magnitude, and, even in its pre- 
sent powerful state, is it too much to keep 
our enemies from our shores? Would you 
not have been a conquered people years ago, 
had you been confined merely to: your 
‘* riches and greatness” arising from agri- 
culture ? V. lam sure that Mr. Cobbett 





will not very readily determine that the 


** holders of the plough,” and the ** work- 
ers in the loom,” are not brethren of the 
same family ; and the habits of commerce, 
and the labours gf manufactory have not 
materially contributed to the “riches, great- 
ness, and happiness” of this country ——] 
beg to assure you that Iam with high re- 
gard, Sir, yours, &c.——A.——Noav. 10, 
1807. 





B. on“ PerisH COMMERCE.” 


Siz,——I. In your Register of last week, 





you loudly praise a Mr. William Spence, 
who has published a pamphlet, endeayour- 
ing to prove that the wealth of Britain is jn. 
dependent of commerce, that no part of it 
is derived from manufactures, but the whole 
from agriculture. To promulgate such doc- 
trines at such a period, when our commerce 
is attacked by a person who well knows its 
importance, must be of the most pernicious 
tendency if they are erroneous. At least 
you will agree with me, that the subject js 
one of the greatest importance, that our 
commerce is not hastily to be abandoned, 
and that as the opinions you profess are cal- 
culated for extensive influence they ought 
not to be adopted without due deliberation, 
These considerations, I hope your candour 
will admit as a sufficient apology, for my 
stating a few arguments in opposition to 
them.—II. Inthe first place then, I must 
contend that agriculture is itself only a spe- 
cies of manufactnre, which could not for a 
moment thrive, or even exist, without other 
manufactures. There are even some manu- 
factures prior to agriculture ; the spade and 
the plough must be made before the ground 
is tilled.. Nothing can indeed be more ab- 
surd than to give one species of manufacture 
a pre-eminence over another. All human 
arts are linked and interwoven together ; 
and the improvement of one always keeps 
pace with that of another. Suppose a cer- 
tain number of persons to resolve to employ 
themselves in agriculture, or the manoufae- 
ture of grain, these persons must either 
scratch the ground with their nails and go 
naked, or employ themselves occasionally in 
other arts. If we conceive them however 
to have the sagacity to discover, that by em- 
ploying a certain part of their community 
exclusively in fabricating clothes, and the 
instruments of agriculture for the rest, they 
will derive the advantage of having these 
necessaries manufactured with greater ex- 
pedition and skill, than by those who are 
engaged in different avocations; this will 
immediately lead us to the division of labour 
and exchange, which are the origin of con’ 
merce.——III. Commerce is merely a reci- 
procation of industry, by which one person 
gives that portion of the produce of his la- 
bour which he does not need, for the er 
fluity of another person, The cultivator 0 

the ground exchanges with the. artisan that 
quantity of grain which he may have fal 
more than necessary for the consumption ° 


his own family, for the tools and¢ 
which he requires. Both are equally oy 
dant upon each other. It, is as impose! 
for the cultivator to do without the! 

| ments of agriculjure, as for the artisan 1® 
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eontinue his labour without a supply of food. 
—!V. The industry of the one is always li- 
mited by the demands of the other; or, in 
other words, by the extent of the market. 
The way to encourage the manufacture of 
any commodity is to consume it; because 
nothing is given on one side without an 
equivalent: upon the other. Now, where 
human talents are not restrained by oppres- 
sion, the wants of men soon increase, and a 
compact is formed between the toilowers of 
ditferent arts to produce articles of conve- 
niency to be exchanged among each other. 
Industry and necessities increase together, 
desires and arts are multiplied in exact pro 

portion, and enjoy ments, luxury, and wealth, 
become united and extended. The relations 
between nations and individuals are the 
same. Commerce is, in all cases, merely to 
exchange the productions of industry; and 
the more exiensive the exchange the greater 
the advantage —V. So far from agriculture 
being the sole cause of wealth, it matters lit- 
tle though we did not till a field in Britain. 
It is industry alone which renders any na- 
tion opulent; and did we exercise every 
other species of manufacture excepting this, 
the loss of it would be of little imporiance. 
National wealth is independent of almost all 
Jocal advantages ; for those who possess com- 
merce can command the productions of 
every climate and soil, and those who want 
it are poor in the otherwise most favourable 
circumstances. The Tyriaus were rich ona 
barren rock, and Smollet informs us, that in 
his time the peasants of Italy were starving 
en fields which required only to be seratch- 
ed to produce crops more than two- 
fold superior to any in Europe, such is the 
importance of industry, and such are the ma- 
gical charms of commerce.—VI. To deprive 
us of commerce, would be to deprive us of 
the arts, to extinguish industry, to debase 
agriculture and every species of manufacture, 
to degrade human’ nature, and reduce man- 
kind again to the savage state. This is not, 
however, the age in which nations can be 
powerful withdut riches. Since the inven- 
tion of gun-powder. warfare has become an 
expensive employment ; and, if naval power 
and independence are to be preserved, some- 
thing more must be done than merely to till 
the ground. I fear much, Mr. Cobbett, 
were we to renounce our commerce, and 
exercise no art but agriculture, we would 
soon have Buonaparté to superintend our 
farms. This, however, 1 am sure you did 
not propose as the result of those specula- 
tions which I now oppose; and having al- 
ready trespassed so long upon your time, I 
shall conclude by saying that, whatever } 
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may think of some ef your opinions, I be- 

lieve them, in every case, to be dictated by a 

sincere regard for the interests of your coun- 

try, and that your heart is truly English.—B, 
Nov. 12, 1807. 





C. on ‘‘ PERISH COMMERCE.” 

Str ; I. The doctrine of Mr. Spence 
has been attacked by a correspondent under 
the name of Wroc, in your Register of 
last week, only to darken the obscurity 
which formerly surrounded the subject. This 
writer asks, ‘‘ how happened it that Mr, 
Spence overlooked the consideration that the 
master and journeymen manufacturers, if 
they had uot been employed in building the 
coach, must notwithstanding have eaten, 
and would, in point of fact, have consumed 
the same quantity of food?” I answer, if 
they had done so for one year, they would 
not have doneit for éwo, for want of en- 
couragement, the produce of the land would, 
very soon, be reduced, exhibiting in the 
appearance of the country, evident signs of 
decay, and the ‘* drone” would soon be 
found to have starved. To have eaten with- 
ont producing something in return, would 
have been attended with a diminution of thé 
wealth of the country; as on the contrary, 
the conversion of the corn into the coach, 
by means of the manufacturer, cannot be 
called a creation, but a transfer. But this 
transfer is made from a perishable to a less 
perishable commodity ; and like the produce 
of the labour of the builder, the carpenter, 
and the smith, certainly forms one of the 
objects, by the presence or absence of which 
the wealth and prosperity, or the poverty of 
a nation is ascertained.—II. The argument, 
drawn from Wroc's assumption of the po- 
pulation of a country consisting of 100,000 
persons, partly employed in agriculture, and 
partly not so employed, is equally liable to 
objection; for, if on his supposition, the 
produce of the soil should be so much 
greater than the consumption of the inha- 
bitants, as to enable them te export a part, 
it is evident that the specie or whatever else 
the return may consist of, is nothing other 
than a direct transfer from such corn, and 
what is gained in specie is Jostin corn. His 
two other arguments, from a deficiency of 
corn, and just as much of the necessary ar- 
ticle as is sufficient for the maintenance of 
the population, require no answer after 
what has above been said.—III. Now, Mr, 
Cobbett, although these observations Bs en- 
tirely against Mr. Wrec, it does not follow, 
that Iam perfectly satisfied with all that 


Mr. S has advanced with to 
thp eflect of commerce on the wealth of # 
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country ; and to convince him of the fallacy 
of his reasonings, I think I have only to 
place him in the coach, which he supposes 
the coach-maker has made for the. land- 
owner, While I am_ permitted to drive one 
by his side, purchased by the merchant. 
The simple case will stand thus.. While he 
rattles about town, and by the dash and 
elegance of his carriage, excites the cu- 
riosity of the stranger, who cries out, 
** what acountry for wealth and luxury.” 





I have mine packed up, and sent abroad, | 
. and sold to the best purchaser, giving di- | 
| wealthy.—V. Itis evident that the country 


rections that the dollars it produced should 
be applied in the purchase of teas, wines, su- 
gars, &c. to be returned to me as soon as 
possible, 
dispose of them to the land proprietor for 
SO quarters of corn, leaving in my posses- 
sion 20 quarters after paying 00, the origi- 
nal cost of the coach. ‘Ten of these I ap- 
ply for the support of my family, and. with 
the other 10 quarters, I build a house, or 
apply them to some other of those objects 
which constitute what is esteemed national 
wealth, The coach-maker finds his capital 
encreased 20 quarters by his profits on the 
making of 2 coaches, 10 of which he ap- 
plies in the same manner as the merchant, to 
the support of his family, and the other 10 
in houses, or in furniture. Can it be said, 
that the savings of our labour, applied in 
houses, &c. are less objects of wealth toa 
country, than similar houses, &c. erected 


Upon their arrival, I find I can | 


able to get more into his possession than is 
requisite for his support, this has the same 
effect as if it remained in the hands of the 
land proprietor, as certainly the country 
would be neither richer nor poorer, to which- 
ever of the twa it belonged; and, there- 
“fore, it appears that in a country where there 
is no foreign commerce, agriculture alone, 
is the source of wealth; and that any addi- 
tional value which the manufacturer. may 
give to corn by converting it into other com- 
modities is merely of a relative nature; and 
cannot be said to make a country more 


must be most wealthy (or in the road to the 
greatest wealth if newly cultivated) which 
in the smallest extent, and with the fewest 
hands employed in agriculture, produces the 
greatest quantity of grain. In such a coun- 
try, when fostered by a liberal government, 


_the number of manufactures is encreased, 


by the land proprietor, from the produce of | 
_ have possessed, nor the country reaped the 


his land exceeding his expenses? True it 
is, that the manufacturer, without com- 
‘merce, cannot be said to have created any 
wealth to the community ; since, although 
the house which he built is his own, it 
anight have been built by the land owner, if 
he had been so economical as to make his 
old cartiage last another year. But the 
same cannot be said of the merchant. He 
buys from the manufacturer what only cost 
tothe country 50 quarters in making, he re- 
turns to the ccuntry 80 quarters, or what is 
the same thing, articles for which we should 
spay 80 quarters of grain to a foreigner, It 
1s, therefore, evident that 30 quarters is 
gained to the country, deducting such a 
quantity of food as is necessary to support 
himself and the manufacturer, which are 
not included in the first cost of 50 quarters. 
lV. The fact is, Mr. Cobbett, -in-a coun- 
try without commerce, the only use that 
‘the manufacturer can be of is, to convert the 
surplus produce of the Jand, after feeding 
the persons employed in the growing thereof 
intearticles of necessity or luxury; and if 


by the effects of his industry, he should be 





the mechanic arts arrive at the greatest state 


_ of perfection ; and the surplus produce of 


the land, is seen to rise in the elegance and 
conveniency of our houses, furniture, and 
apparel, when every field isa garden, and 
every country seat a palace; and when the 
common people are well clothed and fed. 
But the relative value before mentioned, be- 
comes real value the moment commerce is 
introduced, for, according to the example 
of the coach before mentioned, the 50 quar- 
ters of grain is converted into 80; or, in 
other words the merchant and manufacturer 
acquire a property which they would never 


advantage of, had it not been for this trans- 
action. Manufacturers, therefore, are, un- 
questionably, the means of wealth im a coun- 
try where foreign commerce exists. 1t may 
be stated, as an objection to this argument, 
that the intrinsic value of the articles im- 
ported, and given in exchange to. the land 
proprietor for his 80 quarters of grain, does 
not exceed the 50 quarters originally ex- 
pended in making the machine, but there 
can be no foundation for such an objection 
when we sce that we certainly should have 
paid 80 quarters to any foreigner who 
brought the same articles for sale ; and fur- 
ther—that the 30 quarters may be applied, 
as soon as it is received, in the buildings oF 
ornaments which form the wealth of ihe 
country, without any oue receiviig the 
least injury from such application, VI. 
Thus, Mr. Cobbett, it appears, that manu- 
factures without commerce, cannot be sa 

to constitute nai.onal wealth, but only © 
give the produce of agricultural industry 4 
more permanent form—that. foreign ¢om- 
merce promotes the, wealth of a county 
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889 | 
through its manufacturers and merchants, 
who reap a profit, and add to that stock, 
which has always been considered a proof of 
prosperity.—VII. Ipurposely avoid mention- 
ing the other advantages of commerce in the 
view of national security, from its affording 
employment for ships, and keeping up the 
necessary supplies for that navy, which is con- 
sidered the safeguard of our independence 
and happiness. The security of nations, 
being different from their wealth, I shall not 
imitate Mr. Wroc in his patriotic conclusion, 
but reserve a word or two, with your per- 
mission, for some future opportunity, when 
{ may furnish you with some reflections up- 
on certain subjects, which you, yourself, 
have brought to the attention of the public. 
Meanwhile, I remain, your constant 
reader,—C, Nov. 18, 1807. 











IRISH TYTHES. 

Sir ;—I have seldom seen so much calm 
mistatement, and so large a portion of bad 
logic as pervades the whole of your observa- 
tions upon the article which you have quoted 
from the Morning Chronicle respecting 
county meetings in Ireland, in your Register 
of the 14th instant—You say ‘* I admire 
the patriotism which the sage of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle has discovered in the Irish 
Protestant gentlemen,” Now the word 
patriotism, does not occur in the whole ar- 
ticle, nor is the idea of it applied to the Trish 
Protestant gentlemen. If the words ‘* libe- 
rality and good sense of the Protestant gen- 
tlemen of Ireland,” were construed by you 
into patriotism, you were mistaken, these 
words were applied because the Irish Pro- 
testant gentlemen are with very few excep- 
tions friends to the claims of the Catholics, 
and have adopted these Petitions fora Commu- 
tation of Tythes,asthe most agreeable measure 
to the Catholics which there is a chance of 
pressing with success.—If ‘* praise unce- 
served is satire ‘in disguise,” to attribute pa- 
triotism to the Irish Protestant gentlemen 
would be almost as gogd a joke as to talk of 
your suavity, Mr. Cobbett.—You next say, 
in the same strain of error, that these Irish 
Protestant gentlemen are endeavouring to 
take a part of the amount of the tythes out 
of the pockets of the parsons: to put it in 
their own. How you, Mr. Cobbett, who 
are attentive to the meaning of words, could 
have made this charge, after having stated 


‘in the first sentence of your observations, 


that the article in the Morning Chronicle 
** announces to us the fact, that the Protes- 
tant gentlemen of Ireland, are for a commu- 
tation of tythes,” and commutation in italics 
too, Lam at a loss’to discover. For, if 


" the word commutation means any thing, it 
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means such a measure as will give the par- 
sons the whole benefit of tythes, but in a 
less vexatious and exceptionable manner. 
If any thing is produced by the change, if 
by the removal of moral oppression, land 
will acquire an encrease of produce over and 
above the fair and customary profits of the 
farmer, it will and ought to belong to the 
landlord. It is no¢ taken from the pocket 
of the parsons, because it never could haye 
been raised under the system oftythes. You 
take from the parsons only their power of 
oppressing and you convert it into good 
substantial corn and hay.—So much for 
your mistatements, Mr, Cobbett, let us 
now examine your logic, You ask this 
question: ‘* will the poor man who 
cultivates five acres of ground, yield Jess 
in tythes than he does now ?” and you ans 
swer it by saying, ** that if he does give 
less to the parson, it is to me at least quite 
certain, that he will give more to the land- 
owner or land jobber, so that this commu- 
tation, whatever may be the effect of it to 
the landowner and the parson, will, in no 
degree whatever, lighten the burdens of the 
potatoe planter.” The fallacy of this rea- 
soning, like that of your friend Pitt on the 
sinking fund, lies just beneath the surface. 
Let the landlord, year after year, value his 
rent after the crop of potatoes ts grown as 
the parson does his tythes, and then your 
reasoning would beeorrect. But so long as 
it continues to be the practice of landlords, 
to settle with their tenants for the rent of 
land tefore they take possession, and (as is 
particularly the case in Ireland) to give such 


leases as leaves the tenants to the increased © 


produce that may arise from an incerased 
industry ; while the parsons value their 
tythes after the tenant has tilled, manured, 
and sown his Jand, and the crop is come to 
maturity ; so long will the circumstances on 
which rent is caiculated be so very different 
from thoseon which tythes are taken, that 
the tenant will always prefer and find his 
advantages in commuting tythes for rent, 
—** But, did I myself not propose to do 
something respeting the tythes in Ireland ?’ 
This ejaculation of yours is very explanatory. 
So, Mr. Cobbett, all your anger against 
the Irish Protestant gentlemen is excited by 
their presumption in recommending a simple 
commutation of tythes, in neglect of a fa- 
vourite plan of your own —I have now, 
Sir, said enough to put both your candour 
and your talents to the test—Your candour 
by giving you an opportunity of publishing 
this letter, and your talents, by making it 
no easy matter to answer it ——Aw Inisu 
Protestant Genrieman,. —— Dulilin, 
Nov. 20, 1807. 
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MR. WILBERFORCE AND THE MOLUNGEES. 
SIR ; From the volumes which have 
for years made their appearance on the sub- 
jectof the slave trade, and the strenuous ef- 
forts made by the most conspicuous mem- 
bers of both houses of parliament, in favour 
of its abolition, it might have been supposed 
that the Negroes were the only aggrieved 
subjects under the British dominaiion ; or, 
that their wrongs were so much superior to 
those of others, as to silence every other com- 
plait, and eclipse every other misery. 1 
pass over the Irish peasantry for the present, 
certain Protestant gentlemen having in their 
great wisdom, discovered. a panacea for all 
their sufferings, m the adlolition of tithes. 
This single measure, unaided on the part of 
the Protestant country gentlemen, by any 
diminution in the price of land, which both 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic gentry 
seem to vie with one another in enhancing, 
is to work like a miracle to the cdimforts of 
the poor; immediately after the tithes are 
abolished, and the rent proportionably in- 
creased by these wonder-working landlords, 
the labourer is to be clothed in a supernatu- 
ral suit of warm frieze, his children are to be 
inspired with the elements of religion and 
morality, and his hut, like the hovel of Bau- 
cis aud Philemon, is ¢o grow into a comfort- 
able habitation. Such are the wonders to be 
performed by the Protestant country gentle- 
men; and so for the present 1 leave them in 
possession of their wands and their talismans, 
Jooking upon them to be the most accom- 
plished conjurors, (since the lamented death 
of Doctor Katerfelto) that have ever asto- 
hished the world.—The sufferers to whom 
just now I wish to draw your attention are 
the Molungees (Salt Makers), employed by 
the Honouralle East India Company, in the 
manufacture of salt, of which the Company 
have the monopoly. A large proportion of 
the salt made in Bengal is manufactured by 
these Hindoos, in deserts overflowed every 
tide by the sea; and the climate of these de- 
serts is inimical to every constitution ; all the 
complaints occasioned by heat and moisture, 
eppear there in their most malignant form. 
Dysenteries at one season are particularly fa- 
tal; the unhappy victims of this disorder are 
avoide@ as infectious by their companions, 
and suffered to pine without receiving either 
that aid or consolation which compassion 
usually pays to the wretched; the progress 
of this disorder in such circumstances leads 
to certain death, if that event be not antici- 
pated by the tigers and alligators, by which 
these dreary. wastes are infested, The tigers 
accustomed to human blood, boldly attack 
-the salters, while the alligators are always 
Peady to assail each unfortunate individual 
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who may stray away from his Companions, 
These are not the only evils to which the 
Molungees are exposed, their unhealihy and 
dangerous employment carries them to a 
distance trom their families, where their pro- 
vision, and even water, is supplied by a jong 
carriage; from choice, therefore, a native 
will not engage asa salter, and this circum- 
stance occasions a species of slavery to be es- 
tablished in this manufactory, which bas yet 
received neither remedy nor alieviation — 
Whoever has once laboured at the salt 
works, is bound himself and his posterity, 
ever after, to continue in thai occupation, 
From the great mortality incident to their 
employment, the salters do not keep up their 
numbers, but the annual waste is continual- 


| ly supplied by unjustifiable artifices in pro- 
| curing fresh recruits. 


Labourers are either 
decoyed to those works by false representa- 
tions, or they are compelied on alleged proof 
of their profession to engage in thet; this 
proof, it is said, frequently consists of per- 
jured evidence, which is never difficult to 
obtain, especially in India. Such is the 
situation of these miserable Hindoos, and 
yet the salt revenue is so considerable that 
the trade cannot be laid aside, nor can an ar- 
ticle of living so necessary be abandoned ; 
the annual sales by the Company amount to 
one million sterling; and the net revenue 
after deducting charges has been so consi- 
derable, that no adequate compensation to 
the Honourable Company for so important a 
sacrifice can easily be found. ‘‘ Hence,’ 
says Tennant, * ‘‘ the unfortunate Molun- 
gees continue in the most wretched of all 
slavery.”"—Here, then, are a race of unfor- 
tunate wretches, whose fate compared to 
that of the Negroe slaves in the West Indies, 
sinks incaleculably in the scale of human 
wretchedness. The employment of the Ne- 
gro is by no means hostile to health, nor cre- 
ative of disease; he is not liable to be de- 
voured by beasts of prey, and when he is 
sick he has medical care and attendance. 
The climate that he serves in is superior to 
his own, and the manufacture of sugar 10 
which he is chiefly engaged, furnishes him 
for three months of the year with food, the 
most nutritious and wholesome that the earth 
produces. I shall not draw a parallel be- 
tween the situation of the Molungee oe 
the Irish peasant. It isan easy, but might 
be deemed by the ‘* jacobin and levellet 
manufacturers, an invidious task ; a’ ae 
both certainly liable to the extremes ; 

and moistare; the one in the fields at thex 
labour, and the other during their repose 1 








* Indian Recreations, Vol. 2. page 330, 
See Bryan Edwards's account ef Jamaica 
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993) 
their hovels, and the consequences are pret- 
ty much the same, dysentery, ague, and 
consumption, and that anticipated old age 
produced by the causes already stated, super- 
added to bad food, smoke, filth, and despair, 
which changes as beautiful a race of people 
as ever originally came from the hands of 
the Creator, (particularly the females) into 
skinny, sallow, and withered invalids in 
the prime of their existence, when youth 
should give them spirits, and vigour, activi- 
ty.—I join the name of Wilberforce espe- 
cially with the Molungees, because he hes 
already stood forth the champion of @ much 
essl aggrieved class of human beings, and may 
therefore, be the more inclined to exert his 
talents and his influence in behalf of these 
wretched outcasts. Great praise is certainly 
due to sim for his labours in behalf of the Ne- 
groes, though they will terminate in theloss to 
Great Britain of the West India colonies, while 
a doubt may still remain on the minds of 
many, as it does on mine, whether the same 
good to Africa and a less evil to England 
might not have been produced by a new 
modelling of the colonial code and making 
the condition of the blacks so much more 
advantageous, by assinailating it as closely as 
possible in point of civil rights, to that of 
the British, that compulsion would have 
been no longer necessary, and the Africans 
would have emigrated to Jamaica from mo- 
tives of self interest, as the Irish and Scotch 
do from the United Kingdoms to America,— 
But the motive of the abolitionists was ‘ fi- 
at justitia, ruat ceelum ;” and such a senti- 
ment is too apt to be accompanied with a 
degree of virtuous but imprudent enthusi- 
asm that passes over remedies which to cool- 
er and less expanded minds seem perfectly 
adequate.—But it is no longer time to inves- 
tigate those measures which led to the aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade—~it has received the 
sanction ofthe legislature, and the fate of the 
Africans, as far as that measure and its con- 
sequences reach, is decided—it is the cause 
of the Molungees which I now wish to ad- 
vocate ‘—jit is the misery of this miserable 
class that I wish investigated and redressed. 
Whether it will ever be discussed in Parlia- 
ment remains to be seen—at least itdeserves 
discussion as well as any of the enormities 
attributed.:to Lord Wellesley, and throws as 
deep a stigma on the British Domination in 
India :—it willat all events ifyou think it ex- 
pedient to pubiish this letter in your Kegister, 
acquire inthe course of the well deserved 
and extensive circulation that Register has 
obtained, a considerable share of publicity 
aaties is all I want—for I will not think 

commercial gangrene has so com- 
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as to render it inseusible to such misery as 
falls tothe hard lot of the Molungees—I[ 
am, Sir, &c. Mats.—TIreland, Nov.23d,1807. 


PUBLIC PAPER. 

Russta anp Encrann.—JDeclaration of 
Russia against England. Done at St. 
Petersburgh, October 26, 1807. 

The higher the value in which the Em- 
peror held the amity of his Britannic Majesty, 
the keener the regret he must feel at the 
complete alienation of that monarch.— 
Twice has the Emperor taken up arms ina 
cause in which the interests of England 
were most immediately concerned: but he 
has solicited to no purpose her co-operation 
to promote the accomplishment of her own 
objects. He did not require she should 
unite her forces with his: he was anxious 
only she would make a diversion in their fa- 
vour. He was astonished that in the fur- 
therance of her own cause she herself would 
make no exertion. On the contrary, she 
looked on a cold spectatrix of the sanguinar 
theatre of the war, which she had herself 
kindled, and sent a part of her troop’ to 
attack Buenos Ayres, Another portion of 
her army, which seemed to be destined to 
make a diversion in Italy finally with- 
drew from Sicily where it was assembled, 
Hopes were entertained that they had taken 
that step, in order to throw themselves on 
the Neapolitan coast; but it was soon 
understood that they were employed in taking 
possession of Egypt.—But what most sen- 
sibly hurt the feelings of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty was, to see that in violation of the faith 
and express stipulations of treaties, England 
was annoying the maritime trade of his 
subjects; and at what period was this pro- 
ceeding adopted ? when the blocd of the Rus- 
sians was flowing in the glorious battles which 
accumulated and directed against the armies 
of his Imperial Majesty, the whole af the 
military force of his Majesty the Em- 
peror of the French, with whom En- 
gland was, and still is, at war! When 
the two Emperors made peace, his Majesty, 
notwithstanding bis just causes of displeasure 
at the conduct of England, did not however 
refrain from endeavouring to render her ser- 
vices, The Emperor stipylatedin that very 
treaty that he should interpose his mediation 
between England and France; and he ac- 
prgerog, 4 made an offer of that mediation 
to the King of Great Britain, apprising him 
that it was with a wish te obtain honourable 
conditions for him. But the British minis- 
try, adhering no doubt to the pian that was 
to dissolve and break off all the ties between 
Russia and England, rejected that mediation, 
—The peace between Russia and France 
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only to throw into the north fresh fire-brands, 
which were to rekindle, and have actuaily 
kindled, the flames of a war which she was 
desirous not to see extinguished. —Her fleets, 
her troops, appeared on the Danish Coasts, 
to execute an act of violence of which history 
so fruitful in examples, records no paralle].— 
A power distinguished for its peaceful and 
moderate conduct, and for a Jong and unex- 
pected course of wise neutrality, and who 
sustained, araidst surrounding monarchies, a 
kind of moral dignity, finds itself. treated as 
if it was engaged in secret plots, and was 
meditating the downfal of England: while 
the whole of these imputations were only 
meant to justify the sudden and entire spoli- 
ation of that power.—The Emperor, wound- 
ed in his dignity, wounded in the affection 
he feels for his people, wounded in his en- 
gagements with the courts of the North, by 
this act of violence conmitted in the Baltic, 
a close sea, the tranquillity of which has so 
long depended on the court of St. James's, 


and is reciprocally guarantecd by both pow- 


ers, did not dissemble his resentment against 
England, and warned her that he should not 
femain indifferent to such a proceeding. — 
His Majesty did not foresee, that while Eng- 
land, having successfully employed her forces, 
was on the point of seizing on her prey, she 
would offer a fresh outrage to Denmark, in 
which his Majesty was to bear a part—New 
propositions, still more insidious than those 
made at first, were made to Denmark, which 
aimed at binding down to England that pow- 
er thus subjugated, degraded, and applau- 
ding, as it. were, every thing that had hap- 
pened.—Siill less cid the Emperor foresee 
that it would be proposed to him to guarantee 
that submission, and to promise that that act 
of violence should not be attended witb any 
mischievous consequence to England.—The 
English ambassador seems to have imagined 
that he might venture to propose to the Mi- 
nister of the Emperor, that his Imperial 
Majesty should undertake the apology and 
detence of a proceeding which his Ma- 
jesty had so. openly condemned. To this 
step on the part of the cabinet of St. James's, 
his Majesty has: thought prope to pay only 
that attention which it deserved, and has 
deemed it high time to set limits to his mo- 
deration.——The Prince Royal of Denmark 
endowed with a character full of nobleness 
and energy, and having been blessed b 
Providence witha soul as elevated as his rank, 
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was likely to bring about a general peace, 
but it was at this moment that England 
suddenly awoke from that apparent lethargy 
in which she had slumbered; but it was 


had apprized the Emperor, that, justly 
enraged against what had recently happened 
at Copenhagen, he had not ratified the:con- 
vention respecting it, and that he considered 
it as null and void —That Prince has just 
now acquainted his Majesty with the new 
propositions that) have been made to him, 
and which are of anature rather to provoke 
his resistance than toappease his resentinent, 
for they tendtostampen hisactions the seal of 
degradaiion, the impress of which they never 
will exhibit.--The Emperor struck with the 
confidence which the Prince Royal placed in 
him, having moreover considered his own 
grounds of dissatisfaetion with England, hav- 
ing attended te his engagements with the 
powers of the North, engagements entered in- 
to by the Empress Catherine, and by bis late 
Imperial: Majesty, both of glorious memory, 
has resolved upon fulfiling them.—His 
Imperial Majesty breaks offal] communica- 
tion with England: he recalls his embassy 
from that court, and will not allow any 
ambassador from her to continue at his court. 
There shall henceforward exist no relations 
between the two countries. The Emperor 
declares that he abrogates for ever every act 
hitherto concluded between Great Britain 
and Russia, and particularly the convention 
concluded in 1801. He proclaims anew the 
principles of the armed: neutrality, that 
monument of the wisdom of the Empress 
Catherine, and binds himself never to recede 
from that system.—He calls upon England 
to give compleat satisfaction to his subjects, 
with respect to all the just claims they may 
set up, of ships and merchandises seized and 
detained, ‘contrary to the express. tenor of 
the treaties concluded during his own reign. 
The Emperor gives warning, that nothing 
shall be re-established between Russia and 
England, until the latter’ shall have given 
satisfaction. to “Denmark.—Ihe Emperor 
expects, that his Britannic Majesty, i 
of permitting his Ministers to scatter fres 

seeds of war, in compliance only witb his 
own feelings, will be induced to — 
a peace with his Majesty the Emperor 0 

the French, which would be extending, 104 
manner, to the whole world, the inestimable 
blessings of peace.—When the — 
shall be satisfied upon all these points, 20 

especially upon that of a peace —— 
France and England, without which no pa’ 

of Europe can e to enjoy yen 
tranquillity, his Imperial Majesty w we 

willingly return to the relations onan. 


with Great Britain, which in the state e" 


just resentment which the Emperor long 
feel. he has maintained,’ perhaps, too 
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